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THE TWO EIVAL AUTOBIOGRAPHIES OF 
FRANKLIN. 

BY RICHARD MEADE BACHE. 

The question is, Whether or not William Temple Frank- 
lin, grandson and secretary of Dr. Franklin, and inheritor 
of his papers, was justified in printing the Autobiography of 
his grandfather from the manuscript which he employed for 
that purpose in lieu of the other at his disposal, which some 
persons have deemed the one that he should have adopted. 
It has even been charged that he suppressed in the original 
manuscript that last portion of the Autobiography which 
appears in one of the published versions of these two manu- 
scripts and not in the other. 

Nevertheless, although this looks suspicious, in connec- 
tion with the fact that the manuscript which William Tem- 
ple Franklin discarded really contained supplementary 
matter which the other did not possess, a full understanding 
of the case must exonerate him from blame, except as to 
carelessness, and conclusively prove that he was merely un- 
qualified for the task committed to him. He printed the 
Autobiography from a manuscript which any one, without 
due care, would have regarded as even more authentic than 
the autograph of it in his possession. The mistake he made 
was in not collating them, to ascertain which should take 
precedence of the other as the work, par excellence, of Frank- 
lin. Without this examination, however, he exchanged the 
autograph of the Autobiography for what was ostensibly a 
perfect copy of it held by Madame le Viellard as the heir to 
it from her husband, the former Mayor of Passy, and an in- 
timate friend of Franklin's, having been in 1794 guillotined 
during the French Revolution. Doubtless, William Temple 
Franklin, having hundreds of pages of his grandfather's 
handwriting in his possession, did not regard this particular 
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autograph as peculiarly sacred, and besides, in giving it to 
Madame le Viellard he was bestowing it upon the widow of 
one of Franklin's dearest friends. 

The Hon. John Bigelow was in 1867 presented with the 
autograph of the Autobiography by Monsieur P. de Senar- 
mont, a collateral member of the family of Monsieur le 
Viellard, to whom it had descended by inheritance. It then 
seemed obvious to many persons that William Temple 
Franklin had not compared with the original the copy 
which he had acquired through Madame le Viellard, and 
had not otherwise come to know that this copy lacked some 
concluding matter written in the last year of Franklin's 
life, and that it sometimes differed in phraseology. It 
seemed to them that he had used the copy instead of the 
autograph he had held, on account of its being, as he stated 
at the time, better adapted, from the fact of its legibility, to 
the printer's use. The concluding matter which was there- 
by lost to "William Temple Franklin's printed version of the 
Autobiography is of such a character, however, that there 
could have been no motive for its suppression, and as for 
verbal alterations, it will be shown that they were in all 
probability made by Franklin himself. 

Mr. Bigelow, however, took a very different view of these 
matters. Having discovered that the text of William 
Temple Franklin's printed Autobiography of the doctor 
does not always agree with that of the doctor's autograph 
of the work, with respect to many verbal particulars and 
with respect to the omission of a part at the end, he re- 
garded it as thereby conclusively proved that William 
Temple Franklin was guiltily responsible for those differ- 
ences. I submit, however, that the evidence extant does 
not justify this as the natural conclusion. 

Divesting the question of all feeling regarding the wretched 
manner in which William Temple Franklin performed his 
general editorial duties in printing the papers of his grand- 
father, and confining ourselves strictly to the facts of the 
case, we are brought to the simple consideration of whether 
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or not William Temple Franklin designedly omitted a por- 
tion of his grandfather's work and otherwise changed it by 
verbal alterations. 

The copy of the Autobiography from which William 
Temple Franklin printed is probably not in existence. En- 
quiry for it at the State Department in Washington has 
been fruitlessly made. It probably went into the waste- 
paper basket after having served the purpose of the printer. 
If it had been in existence, it might possibly hav'e been 
(but it was not) among the papers lost in London and ac- 
quired by Mr. Henry Stevens, the papers which are now in 
the State Department in Washington. Were we in posses- 
sion of that paper, the question under consideration would be 
settled at once by examining it. If changes had been made 
in that draft, they would be in the handwriting of Franklin 
himself, in that of William Temple Franklin, or in that of 
Benjamin Franklin Bache. It is not in the least likely that 
petty changes were made in the paper by Franklin, for it was 
prepared as a present to Monsieur le Viellard. There are 
two other ways, however, in which the text that purported to 
be derived from it might have been changed. One is by 
alterations in the matter made by William Temple Franklin 
before the paper was given to the printer, or his alterations 
in the "proof" from it. It is highly improbable, however, 
that William Temple Franklin, after having secured, as such, 
a fair copy of the Autobiography, would then have pro- 
ceeded to cut it up with corrections. He was not fond of 
work, and he was no stickler for accuracy. 

There remains the last person to whom it was possible to 
alter the text, the copyist, Benjamin Franklin Bache, the 
eldest of the legitimate grandsons of Dr. Franklin. But 
such a supposition is incredible. Between 1788 and 1790, 
the interval when the Autobiography was revised, Benjamin 
Franklin Bache was a youth of twenty years of age, and his 
grandfather used him simply as an amanuensis in making a 
fair copy of the Autobiography sent to Monsieur le Viellard. 
He wrote a beautifully clear hand, and was otherwise admi- 
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rably fitted to perform this duty for his dying grandfather, 
who, as he himself says in a letter to Monsieur le Viellard, 
got one of his grandsons (presumably this one, as the eldest) 
to make the copy of the Autobiography under his direction. 1 
It is not credible that this youth, devoted to his grandfather, 
living in an age when young men did not presume to know 
more than their fathers and grandfathers, would have 
changed the text of the Autobiography as prescribed by 
his bedridden relative. 

I conclude from all the evidence that what William Temple 
Franklin received from Madame le Viellard as the fair copy 
of the Autobiography was such in the estimation of Frank- 
lin himself; that it lacked the concluding part only perforce 
of the fact that it was sent to Monsieur le Viellard as a pres- 
ent before the original manuscript received a perhaps un- 
contemplated addition; and that it remained a fair copy 
from beginning to end, until it found repose in the waste- 
paper basket. The evidence, I think, clearly points, not to 
Mr. Bigelow's conclusion, but to that of Mr. Henry Stevens, 
the former possessor of the lost Franklin papers, where he 
says in an essay descriptive of them, — 

"It [the autograph of the Autobiography] is an important relic of 
the great American statesman and philosopher, but it would manifestly 
have been wrong, under all the circumstances, for Temple Franklin to 
print the original draft (though somewhat corrected) instead of the copy 
revised and corrected by the author. Franklin himself may have erred 
in judgment sometimes and chosen a secondary word ; but, in almost 
every instance, the last construction of the sentence and the word sub- 
stituted rest on good foundations. Temple Franklin, therefore, may be 
discharged as not guilty." 

On his dying bed, often racked with pain, the old phi- 
losopher struggled against the advance of death to keep up 
communication with his friends and to complete his task in 

1 William Temple Franklin, the doctor's former amanuensis, was 
then living on a farm in New Jersey which his father, the ex-Governor, 
had given him. 
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the revision of the Autobiography, doubtful himself, as he 
wrote, if his condition permitted him to exercise in the 
latter undertaking the best discrimination. Under these 
circumstances it would not be at all surprising that he 
should not always have made judicious changes in his 
work, but Mr. Stevens says truly, so far as I also am enabled 
to judge from examples of changes given by Mr. Bigelow, 
that " in almost every instance the last construction of the 
sentence and the word substituted rest on good foundations." 
Some, in fact, can be pointed out where the condensation 
and the relative propriety of the amended phrase are indis- 
putable. 

It follows, from what has been said, that short as the 
Autobiography of Franklin is, there is no unequivocally-to- 
be-accepted version of it. It should be obvious, too, that 
the best, as the most authentic, version of the work would 
be represented by the printed text of it in William Temple 
Franklin's edition of his grandfather's works, with the addi- 
tion of its lacking matter as published for the first time by 
Mr. Bigelow as its last chapter. The first of these elements 
represents almost the whole of the work as revised and cor- 
rected by Franklin himself; the second, only a brief addi- 
tion, apparently left by him without a copy. 



